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MEXICO. 
AGUASCALIENTES. 

By  Consul  Luther  K.  Zabriskin. 

The  Agiiascalientes  consular  district  comprises  the  State  of  Agua- 
sealientes  and  that  part  of  the  State  of  Zacatecas  which  lies  south 
of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  except  that  part  south  of  a  line  running 
east  and  west  drawn  just  north  of  Juchipila. 

The  State  of  Aguascalientes  is  bounded  on  all  sides,  except  the 
south  and  southeast,  by  the  State  of  Zacatecas:  on  the  south  and 
southeast  by  the  State  of  Jalisco.  Its  area  is  7,092  square  kilometers 
(2,969  square  miles),  and  its  estimated  population  is  118,978.  Agua- 
scalientes possesses  mineral  wealth,  but  is  chiefly  an  agricultural 
State.  About  one-half  of  the  area  is  devoted  to  stock  raising  or  is 
under  cultivation,  the  products  being  those  of  the  temperate  zone, 
such  as  maize,  wheat,  beans,  potatoes,  chick-peas,  chili  peppers,  agua- 
cates,  grapes,  figs,  pears,  oranges,  and  guavas.  Gold,  silver,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  tin,  mercury,  sulphur,  lime,  zinc,  and  gypsum  are  found*. 
The  State  is  watered  by  streams  and  usually  has  abundant  rains  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  which  extends  from  June  to  September. 

Among  the  industries  are:  Copper  and  lead  smelters,  railroad 
shops,  numerous  mines,  agricultural  and  stock  raising,  factories  and 
private  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  zarapes  (fancy  woolen 
blankets),  rebozos  (shawls),  and  the  famous  Mexican  drawn  work, 
soap,  tobacco,  match,  and  shoe  factories,  starch  and  flour  mills,  pottery 
works,  cotton  mills,  and  tanneries. 

The  exports  are,  principally:  Copper,  lead,  gold,  silver,  and  tin 
bullion,  zinc,  tin  and  manganese  ore,  quicksilver  (mercury),  live 
stock,  hides,  horsehair,  goat,  sheep,  deer,  wolf,  and  pig  skins,  bones, 
horns,  garlic,  pottery,  cane  baskets,  beans,  chili  peppers,  drawn  work, 
zarapes,  broomroot,  ixtle,  and  beeswax. 

The  imports  are  mostly  from  the  United  States  and  include:  Ag- 
ricultural implements  and  machinery,  automobiles  and  accessories, 
boots  and  shoes,  hats,  drugs,  chemicals  and  druggists'  sundries,  cloth- 
ing in  general,  clocks,  jewelry,  dry  goods,  crockery,  glassware,  elec- 
trical machinery  and  supplies,  furniture  and  household  goods,  a  gen- 
eral line  of  hardware  and  machinery,  including  machinery  for  mines, 
leather  goods,  musical  instruments,  novelties,  paints,  typewriters,  and 
stationery  articles. 
Climate  and  Topography  of  Zacatecas. 

Zacatecas  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  States  of  D mango  and 
Coahuila,  on  the  east  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  on  the  south  by  Aguascali- 
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entes  and  Jalisco,  on  the  west  by  Jalisco,  and  on  the  northwest  by 
the  State  of  Durango.  The  area  of  Zacatecas  is  63,386  square  kilo- 
meters (24,473  square  miles),  and  its  population  in  1910  was  475,863. 
Zacatecas  is  mountainous  and  the  climate  of  a  large  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory is  cold.    None  of  the  rivers  are  important. 

Zacatecas  can  not  be  classed  among  the  important  agricultural 
sections  of  Mexico,  but  sugar  cane  in  the  lowest  areas,  maguey,  and 
cereals  are  cultivated.  Stock  raising  was  profitable  up  to  1910.  The 
rainfall  is  small  and  uncertain,  but  the  agricultural  land  is  inva- 
riably surrounded  by  rough  and  mountainous  regions  that  offer  op- 
portunities for  irrigation  projects.  From  the  mineral  standpoint  this 
State  is  one  of  the  richest  spots  in  the  world,  as  it  contains  the  Sierra 
de  Zacatecas  which  has  produced  fabulous  quantities  of  silver.  The 
chief  mining  camps  are  Zacatecas,  Veta  Grande,  Fresnillo,  Som- 
brerete,  Chalchihuites,  Aranzazu,  Bolanos,  and  Juchipila. 

Among  the  important  industries  arc  mines,  flour  mills,  zarape 
and  tobacco  factories,  and  tanneries. 

Exports  and  Imports — Crop  Returns. 

The  exports  are  principally:  Gold  and  silver  bullion,  quicksilver, 
manganese  ore,  live  stock,  hides,  horsehair,  goat  and  sheep  skins, 
bones,  horns,  beans,  chili  peppers,  ixtlc,  and  beeswax. 

The  imports  are  mostly  from  the  United  States  and  include  the 
articles  that  are  listed  under  the  Aguascalientes  imports. 

An  abundant  rainfall  at  the  beginning  of  the  so-called  rainy  sea- 
son gave  prospects  of  fine  harvests,  but  the  succeeding  and  long- 
extended  drought  brought  a  partial  blight  to  most  of  the  crops  and 
the  season  fell  short  of  success. 

It  should  be  understood  that  during  the  past  years  of  revolution 
the  Aguascalientes  consular  district,  and  especially  the  State  of 
Zacatecas,  owing  to  its  location  between  the  north  and  south  of  the 
country,  has  had  to  bear  the  extremes  of  hardships  and  destruction. 

There  are  no  sources  of  information  as  to  the  areas  of  land  culti- 
vated in  1918,  and  no  figures  are  available  to  afford  any  estimate  re- 
garding the  crops  raised.  On  account  of  the  unfortunate  dry  spell 
the  yield  of  the  two  most  important  crops,  corn  and  beans,  was  barely 
sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand;  while  the  chili-pepper  crop, 
which  is  the  third  most  important  agricultural  product,  was  so  low 
as  to  preclude  the  usual  large  exportation.  The  tomato  and  barley 
crops  were  also  very  meager.  The  loss  of  draft  animals  has  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  farm  tractors,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  local 
market  along  this  and  kindred  lines  will  eventually  reach  a  compara- 
tively large  figure. 
Mining  Industry — Operations  of  Smelting  Company. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  impetus  given  to  the  development 
of  some  quicksilver  properties  in  Aguascalientes  and  a  rather  ac- 
tive exploitation  of  a  newly  discovered  and  exceptionally  high-grade 
manganese  mine  in  Zacatecas,  no  noteworthy  movement  was  observed 
in  mining  circles  here  during  1918. 

The  Aguascalientes  plant  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Eefining 
Co.  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  important  industrial  institu- 
tion in  this  locality.  About  850  employees  are  working  here  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  approximate  amount  of  their  monthly  wages  and  sala- 
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lies  totals  $24,380.  Improvements  and  extensions  were  made  in 
1918  at  atotal  eosi  of  $48,000,  which  included  the  establishment  of  a 
$23,000  sintering  machine,  and  shop  extensions  and  necessary  rail- 
way equipment  costing  $25,000. 

A  total  of  124,005  long-  tons  of  ore  and  matte  was  handled  here 
during  the  past  year:  this  included  110,203  tons  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  copper  ore  that  were  received  from  various  mining  establish- 
ments and  11,402  tons  of  matte  that  were  transferred  from  other 
company  plants.  The  amount  of  the  company's  railroad  stock  at 
present  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Aguascalientes  plant  numbers 
about  500  cars  and  32  locomotives;  during  1918  about  250  cars  were 
rebuilt  for  railroad  service  by  the  car-construction  department  of 
this  plant  and  10  engines  were  reconstructed  for  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional Railroad.  The  past  year's  operations  of  the  plant  were  con- 
siderably handicapped  by  its  inability  to  procure  necessary  sup- 
plies, and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  keeping  the  work  in  progress 
were  many  and  varied. 
No  Data  on  Imports — Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  statistical  department 
of  the  State  governments  have  no  available  data  on  the  import 
trade;  and  as  this  is  an  interior  district  there  are  no  records  on 
which  may  be  based  even  an  estimate  of  the  volume  of  merchandise 
brought  in  here. 

The  records  of  the  American  consulate  at  Aguascalientes  show  that 
the  following  exportations  were  made  to  the  United  States  during 
1918: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1 
Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Baskets pieces. . 

Copper  bullion,  .long  tons. . 
Drawn  work.. .'. pieces. . 

9,552 

772,000 

9, 202 

942 

06, 120 

69, 466 

130,918 

19, 400 

1,376 

I 

S439  j 

6,859  1 

11.276,613  | 

254  ; 

855  ! 

4,933 

17,963  I 

204  ; 

1,112,936  j 

Manganese  ore long  tons. 

Peppers  (chili) pounds.. 

Quicksilver do 

Scrap  iron long  tons. 

Silver  coins.  .Mexican  pesos. 
Tin  concentrates .  .long  tons. 

Total 

1,349 

07,879 

18, 466 

288 

1,658 

18 

§75,601 

16,662 

15,591 

2,884 

1,174 

553 

12,533,521 

Lead  bullion . . .  .long  tons. . 

No  definite  information  showing  the  volume  of  the  business  with 
other  foreign  countries  could  be  procured;  but  inquiries  among  the 
leading  commercial  men  of  the  place  reveal  the  fact  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  European  war  the  bulk  of  both  the  export  and  im- 
port trade  of  the  Aguascalientes  consular  district  has  gone  to  the 
United  States. 


GUAYMAS. 

ISy   Consul  Hartley  F.   Yost. 

The  principal  agricultural  region  of  the  State  of  Sonora  extends 
from  the  district  surrounding  Hermosillo  to  the  Sinaloa  border. 
This  section  has  three  well-watered  valleys,  the  Sonora,  Yaqui,  and 
Mayo,  which  in  normal  times  produce  wheat,  corn,  beans,  rice,  hay, 
and  other  farm  products  in  excess  of  the  consumption.  The  reduced 
acreage  planted  for  the  year  1918  failed  to  produce  a  supply  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  State,  which  was  entirely  dependent  for  half 
of  the  year  upon  outside  purchases  of  such  products  as  flour,  corn, 
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beans,  lard,  sugar,  rice,  and  coffee,  resulting  in  a  heavy  balance  of 
trade  against  the  State  and  seriously  curtailing  its  already  low  pur- 
chasing power. 

Heavy  taxes  were  imposed  on  products,  such  as  chick-peas  (gar- 
banzos)*  for  instance,  of  30  cents  per  sack  of  220  pounds,  plus  60  per 
cent  Federal  tax,  and  State  and  municipal  sales  taxes,  in  all  amount- 
ing to  about  11  per  cent  of  the  net  price  to  the  farmer.  These  taxes 
were  in  addition  to  the  State  and  municipal  taxes  on  land. 

Crop  Returns — Little  Mining  Activity. 

While  reliable  crop  statistics  are  not  available,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  rice  crop  of  this  district  in  1918  reached  about  14,000  sacks  of 
110  pounds  each,  and  the  garbanzo  crop,  174,833  sacks  of  222  pounds 
each,  said  to  be  the  second  heaviest  crop  produced,  despite  the  small 
acreage.  The  estimated  value  of  the  garbanzos  shipped  from  the 
State  of  Sonora  and  northern  Sinaloa  during  the  1918  season  exceeded 
$6,000,000.  They  were  entered  for  customs  administration  at  Nogales, 
Ariz.,  and  shipped  chiefly  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Spain,  and  some  to 
the  United  States.     [See  Commerce  Beports  for  Apr.  17,  1919.] 

Not  more  than  six  mining  concerns  in  this  district  were  producing 
during  the  past  year.  One  American  mining  concern  produced  and 
shipped  out  silver  bullion  during  the  year  valued  at  $150,000.  In 
1911  and  1912  there  were  more  than  100  mines  worked  in  this  State 
and  producing  ore. 
Manufacturing — Railroads. 

No  manufactories  of  any  importance  arc  operated  in  this  district. 
The  cotton  mill  at  Pesqueira,  near  Hermosillo,  turned  out  scarcely 
any  products  during  the  year,  as  it  was  not  able  to  obtain  raw  ma- 
terials from  the  United  States.  A  flour  mill  at  Hermosillo  and  sev- 
eral rice  mills  in  the  Yaqui  Valley  did  a  normal  business.  The  cop- 
per smelters  at  Santa  Kosalio,  Lower  California,  and  the  larger  tan- 
nery at  La  Paz  had  a  prosperous  year,  thanks  to  the  prevailing  high 
prices  of  these  products.  The  small  clothing  factories  at  Hermosillo 
and  Guaymas  suffered  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of 
rav  materials.    No  reliable  manufacturing  statistics  are  available. 

The  railroad  operating  in  this  State  shoved  an  increase  of 
$570,735  in  freight  earnings  and  a  decrease  of  $134,627  in  passenger 
earnings  for  the  first  11  months  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1917.  The  freight  increase  was  due  to  the 
routing  of  the  garbanzo  crop  over  this  road  and  through  the  United 
States  instead  of  by  water.  No  railroad  extensions  were  carried  out 
or  operations  resumed  on  abandoned  spurs. 

Water  communications  with  San  Francisco  and  the  west  coast 
experienced  a  decided  improvement  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
nearly  all  the  carrying  trade  being  in  the  hands  of  American  steam- 
ship lines.  During  the  year  381  vessels  of  various  sizes  entered  the 
harbor  of  Guaymas,  of  which  268  were  American,  112  Mexican,  and 
1  British.  One  American  vessel  was  in  the  coke-carrying  trade  to 
Santa  Rosalia  and  called  three  times  per  week,  which  accounts  in 
large  part  for  the  numerous  calls  of  American  vessels. 
Import  Trade. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  considerable  quantities  of  merchandise  in- 
tended for  this  consular  district  are  cleared  through  the  Mexican 
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customhouse  at  Nogales,  Sonora,  in  another  district,  there  are  no  re- 
liable statistics  available  as  to  the  exact  quantities  and  values  of 
goods  entering  this  district.  The  following;  table  shows  the  classes 
and  values  of  goods  arriving  at  Guaymas  by  vessel  and  cleared 
through  the  local  customhouse: 


Articles. 


Clothing,  ready-made 

Cotton  goods 

Crockery  and  glassware 

Electrical  supplies 

Explosives 

Groceries  and  foods 

Hardware 

Leather  and  lea t  her  goods 

Lumber 

Medicine  and  druggist's  supplies 
Machinery 


Value. 


Articles. 


$2,634 

64, 752 

1,689 

231 

673 

35, 295 

6,816 

1,749 

96 

9,081 

1,080 


Oils 

Paints  and  painter's  supplies 

Paper  and  paper  products 

Ship's  supplies  (cordage) 

Shoes 

Silk  goods 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles , 

Total , 


Value. 


$22, 

Ay 


317 
001 

537 

650 
780 

711 
122 
730 


18, 

196, S44 


In  this  import  trade  the  United  States  supplied  goods  worth 
$165,882;  China,  ^7,506;  India,  $2,871;  all  other  countries,  $585. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

All  the  exports  shipped  by  water  from  Guaymas  during  1918  were 
sent  to  the  United  States.  Other  shipments  sent  by  rail  through 
Nogales  reached  a  considerable  volume  and  included  garbanzo  ex- 
ports, which  were  shipped  principally  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Spain;  practically  all  other  goods  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  declared 
exports  from  Guaymas  to  the  United  States  during  1918,  compared 
with  the  invoiced  exports  of  the  preceding  year: 


Articles. 


Quantity.    Value 


1917 


Quantity.    Value 


1918 


Bones tons . 

Coke do. . . 

Copper,  scrap do. . . 

Copper,  plates pounds. 

Copper  ore tons. 

Fish  stomachs,  dried pounds. 

Fiber,  ixtle do. . . 

Gold  and  silver  precipitates do. . . 

G  uano ton  s . 

Hides pounds . 

Hose  and  rope do... 

Tron;  scrap tons . 

Medicine pounds. 

Pearls number. 

Peas,  green pounds. 

Silver  ore tons . 

Silver  bullion pounds . 

Silver  concentrates tons. 

Tapioca pounds . 

Tomatoes do. . . 

Tungsten  ore tons . 

Wax pounds . 


547 

58 

2 

567 

148 

630 

315,210 

1,907 

714 

17,336 


Sll,773 

347 

793 

166 

11,986 

1.297 

38'.  879 

4,067 

19,595 

62, 992 


49 

208 


$1,946 

1  208 


1^ 


1,06S 


2,158 
357 
254 


668 

3,570 

159 


62 

2,700 

34 

125 

5 

200 

'.13,286 

12 


Total. 


1,525 
110 
3,015 
8,367 
5.174 
'  38 
1,633 
',1.685 


2,426 
303 


4 
1,153 


•too 

903 


184,442 


12,651 


As  a  large  percenage  of  the  exports  from  this  district  for  the 
United  States  are  shipped  through  and  assembled  at  Nogales,  Sonora, 
the  consular  invoices  are  established  at  that  place.  Not  a  single  in- 
voice of  garbanzos  was  certified  at  this  office,  although  most  of  them 
originate  in  this  district.  The  same  is  true  of  fish,  ore,,  bullion. 
guano,  tomatoes,  and  other  products  originating  in  this  consular 
district. 
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MAZATLAN. 

By   Consul   W.   E.   Chapman. 

Shipping  facilities  and  commercial  activities  in  Mazatlan  during 
the  year  1918  did  not  change  radically  from  those  existing  in  1917. 
The  storm  which  occurred  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  on  September 
16  developed  ocean  waves  heavy  enough  to  destroy  a  few  feet  of  the 
end  of  the  wharf,  but  no  delay  of  consequence  was  occasioned  in 
handling  either  freight  or  passengers  before  temporary  repairs  were 
made.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there  was  a  small  increase 
in  commercial  activities  in  this  district  owing  to  the  lifting  of  several 
of  the  export  restrictions  in  the  United  States.  However,  the  in- 
crease in  the  importations  would  have  been  greater  during  this  por- 
tion of  the  year,  but  for  the  fact  that  immediately  upon  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  in  Europe,  some  of  the  exporters  in  the  United 
States  announced  a  small  reduction  on  their  goods  which  caused  the 
merchants  in  Mazatlan  to  hope  for  and  await  the  greater  and  more 
general  reduction  which  they  thought  would  be  forthcoming  in  the 
near  future. 

The  wars  in  Europe  almost  immediately  cut  off  all  but  a  few  ship- 
ments of  goods  from  European  countries  to  this  consular  district  and 
threw   this   foreign  market   almost  completely   into  the   hands  of 
American  houses. 
Import  Trade  by  Articles  and  Countries  of  Origin. 

The  imports  entered  at  the  port  of  Mazatlan  from  all  countries 
were  as  follows  (values  stated  in  Mexican  pesos,  1  peso  worth  about 
50  cents)  : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Pesos. 

234,739 

552,588 

681 .  933 

2,147,836 

476.834 

15,497 

86,118 

Machinery 

PtSOS. 

243.934 

Vegetables  and  vegetable  products 

Vehicles,  i 

48. 433 

Explosives 

148,302 

All  other  articles 

242,509 

Total 

4,878,728 

Imports  according  to  countries  of  origin  were  as  follows  in  1918 : 

Countries. 

Value. 

Countries. 

Value. 

Pesos. 
138,339 

4,873 
423,469 

1,910 

5,491 
11,668 

9.661 

1  Salvador 

Pesos. 
5,054 

|  Spain 

748 

!  United  States 

4,226,889 

1  All  others 

50,623 

Total 

4,878,728 

These  figures  represent  only  the  goods  received  by  water.  In  the 
case  of  goods  imported  from  the  United  States,  these  figures  represent 
about  half  the  value,  the  other  half  having  been  received  by  rail  and 
entered  at  the  customhouse  at  Nogales,  Sonora,  Mexico,  for  which 
complete  statistics  are  not  readily  available.  The  duties  collected  on 
foreign  merchandise  entered  at  the  port  of  Mazatlan  during  the 
year  1918  amounted  to  about  $340,174. 
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Sales  Methods,  Documentation  of  Merchandise,  Etc. 

The  most  successful  representatives  of  American  houses  here 
usually  have  a  sample  room  and  an  office  in  one  of  the  leading  towns 
of  the  district  and  make  frequent  trips  to  smaller  towns  in  this  and 
adjacent  States.    This  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  trade. 

In  the  matter  of  documentation  of  merchandise,  consular  invoices, 
obtained  from  the.  Mexican  consul,  are  rilled  out  by  the  American 
exporter  and  sent  to  the  consul  for  certification.  The  consular  fee 
is  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods.  Careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  stating  weights  and  measures  exactly  on  both  the  consular 
invoices  and  the  statement  furnished  the  purchaser,  lief  ore  ship- 
ment is  made,  the  exporter  should  make  arrangements  with  a  cus- 
toms broker  at  the  point  of  exportation  to  handle  the  shipment 
through  the  American  customhouse.  An  opportunity  exists  now  to 
develop  a  fair  import  business  in  Mazatlan. 

Declared  Experts  to  United  States. 

Declared  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1918  were: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bullion: 

34,043 

1,282,620 
207, 835 
97,452 

1,355 
151,335 
792,000 
36, 876 
149, 310 
15,960,000 
41.966 
158, 000 
109, 614 
2,515,869 

$684,232 
1,583,305 

1.547 
12,650 

38, 113 

138, 104 

1,650 

1,081 

9, 391 

151,263 

7, 842 

1.476 

41,337 

373, 828 

Ores: 

274,932 

2,233 

195,384 

252, 690 
91,236 

71 

3,440 

43, 751 

14,472 

2,071 

203,345 

3,321,537 

£5,200 
52,370 

1,266 
224, 766 

8,505 

1,202 

3, 166 
1,524 
1,792 
2,034 

28,874 
77,606 
2, 136 

Silver do 

Bones pounds . . 

Coffee do.... 

Concentrates: 

Silver do 

Glycerin  (crude) do 

Silver do 

Tungsten do 

Precipitates: 

Gold do.... 

Silver do 

Peppers  (green) .  ..pounds. . 
Quicksilver ounces . . 

Shi-imp  (dried) do 

Total 

:;  158  38  ! 

Most  of  Tomato  Crop  Exported  to  United  States. 

In  general,  all  of  the  crops  in  the  Mazatlan  consular  district  tim- 
ing 1918  were  good.  They  were  free  from  pests  and  the  seasons 
were  normal  throughout  the  year.  The  tomato  crop,  which  growers 
harvest  for  export  to  the  United  States,  was  somewhat  impaired, 
owing  to  poor  seed,  but  notwithstanding  the  considerable  loss  on  this 
account  all  of  the  producers  realized  good  profits,  and  in  November 
planted  about  three  times  the  acreage  covered  last  year.  Special 
effort  was  made  In  this  consulate  to  help  the  farmers  secure  good 
seed  for  the  November  sowing. 

All  of  the  marketable  tomatoes  are  shipped  to  the  United  State. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  tomato  crop 
is  left  to  rot  on  the  fields  every  year  because  there  are  no  means 
of  utilizing  the  tomatoes  which  are  too  small  to  ship.  Some  of  the 
growers  have  been  considering  the  installation  of  American  ma- 
chinery for  canning  the  best  quality  of  the  culls  or  making  tomato 
catsup  from  them.  It  is  suggested  that  American  manufacturers 
of  machines  designed  for  preserving  tomatoes  in  the  different  com- 
mercial forms  get  in  touch  with  the  tomato  growers  in  this  consular 
district,  which  they  may  do  b}T  corresponding  with  this  office. 
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Cultivation  of  Corn — Other  Crops. 

There  are  two  corn  crops  planted  annually  in  this  district.  One 
is  planted  in  January  for  harvest  in  May  and  June,  and  one  in  July 
for  harvest  in  November  and  December.  The  early  crop  this  year 
was  especialfy  good,  considering  the  fact  that  the  acreage  was  small 
because  the  early  crops  can  only  be  grown  on  river-bottom  land, 
where  there  is  enough  dampness  for  the  corn  to  grow  without  rain. 
Large  quantities  of  this  crop  were  shipped  by  water  from  Mazatlan 
to  Manzanillo  and  thence  by  rail  to  Mexico  City.  Some  shipments 
were  also  made  north  by  rail  in  bond  over  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  from  Nogales,  Ariz.,  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  thence  south  into 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  Corn  thus  shipped  sold  for  many 
times  what  it  cost  here,  so  that  dealers  realized  large  profits. 

The  later  crop  is  not  being  shipped  to  other  points,  as  corn  is  pro- 
duced in  many  parts  of  Mexico  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

The  garbanzo,  or  chick-pea,  is  grown  only  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  district,  principally  in  the  valleys  of  the  Fuerte,  Ocoroni,  and 
Mocorito  Rivers.  The  1918  crop  was  the  best  that  has  been  produced 
in  late  years.  Alfalfa  is  grown  only  in  the  section  where  garbanzos 
are  raised.  The  crop  usually  amounts  to  about  2,000  tons  annually. 
Ixtle  fiber  is  produced  in  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa  lying 
south  of  Mazatlan.  The  United  States  furnished  a  market  for  all 
that  was  produced  in  1918. 

Many  other  crops  are  produced  for  local  consumption,  such  as 
beans,  onions,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  beets,  lettuce,  melons,  chili 
peppers,  and  peanuts,  but  no  statistics  concerning  these  are  avail- 
able. In  general,  these  crops  are  not  abundant  for  local  markets 
in  their  respective  seasons,  and  as  a  result  they  sell  at  exorbitant 
prices. 
Fruit  for  local  Consumption. 

There  are  a  good  many  varieties  of  tropical  fruits  produced  locally, 
and  as  a  general  rule  the  supply  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  local  de- 
mands, none  being  exported.  Among  these  the  mango,  banana,  alli- 
gator pear,  lemon,  orange,  and  coconut  are  the  most  popular. 
There  are  several  other  smaller  tropical  fruits  which  are  sought  after 
by  the  natives.  The  bananas  growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Mazatlan  are  of  poor  quality,  but  good  bananas  are  shipped  here 
in  sufficient  quantities  from  the  State  of  Nayarit  on  the  small  boats 
which  ply  between  Mazatlan  and  the  port  of  San  Bias.  Oranges  and 
a  few  other  minor  fruits  are  affected  by  parasites  which  attack  the 
outer  skins  but  do  not  affect  the  edible  portion  of  the  fruit. 

The  climate  is  too  tropical  for  apples,  cherries,  peaches,  grapes, 
etc.,  so  that,  except  for  a  few  grapes,  these  fruits  are  not  cultivated 
successfully  here.  Apples,  however,  are  very  popular  among  the 
natives  and  are  therefore  imported  from  California  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months. 

Fishing  Industry  not  Developed — Pearl  Fisheries. 

While  local  waters  abound  in  commercial  fishes  and  shrimp,  the 
fishing  industry  has  not  been  developed  to  any  extent  except  for 
shrimp.  [See  Commerce  Reports  for  Aug.  24,' 1917,  and  June  14, 
1918.]  Most  of  the  shrimp  is  obtained  by  fall  shrimp  fisheries  which 
secure  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  available  supply.  There 
were  no  new  establishments  added  to  the  catching  and  preserving  of 
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fish,  but  more  interest  in  the  future  of  this  industry  was  manifested 
during-  the  year  than  in  1917. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  pearls  exist  in  an  extensive 
zone  of  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  town  of  La  Paz,  Lower  California. 
Since  about  1899,  however,  there  have  been  no  extensive  operations 
in  this  enterprise  as  those  attempting  to  gather  pearls  have  been 
working  on  very  small  capital,  and  almost  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  propagate  pearl  oysters.  Opportunity  exists  for  the  cultivation 
of  pearl  oysters,  and  the  industry  could  in  all  probability  be  made 
profitable  if  scientifically  handled. 
Little  Increase  in  Mining  Operations. 

During  the  year  1918  there  was  little  apparent  increase  in  mining- 
activities  in  the  State  of  Sinoloa  and  a  decrease  in  the  State  of 
Nayarit.  Both  States  are  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  and  copper  and  lead 
are  also  found  in  commercial  quantities  in  some  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines.  However,  where  the  mining  companies  have  the  facilities  for 
reducing  gold  and  silver  to  bullion  form  they  do  not  give  much  at- 
tention to  saving  the  small  quantities  of  other  metals  found.  Copper 
and  lead  are,  of  course,  left  in  mining  products  which  are  shipped  out 
in  the  form  of  ore.  Ore  is  produced  by  a  number  of  small  mines 
scattered  about  in  many  places  over  the  State  of  Sinoloa  and  in  a 
few  places  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Nayarit,  where  mines 
are  worked. 

Mining  companies  do  not  carry  stocks  of  their  products  on  hand, 
except  what  is  accumulated  between  shipments.  It  is  their  purpose 
always  to  ship  as  fast  as  they  acquire  possession  of  quantities  suffi- 
ciently large  to  warrant  the  expense.  By  this  procedure  they  have 
at  all  times  credits  in  the  banks  in  the  United  States. 

In  general  mining  activities  in  this  consular  district  were  con 
lined  to  working  the  old  established  mines.  The  initial  cost  in  open- 
ing up  new  properties  plus  heavy  local  taxes  and  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  securing  secure  mining  titles  together  with  American 
export  restrictions,  during  the  war,  on  machinery  and  supplies,  all  of 
which  would  have  to  come  from  the  United  States,  prevented  the 
operation  of  new  mining  projects.  A  further  barrier  in  this  respect 
was  the  restriction  placed  by  the  Mexican  Government  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver.  There  was  a  great  scarcity,  locally, 
of  gold  and  silver  currency  with  which  to  pay  for  labor,  no  Mexican 
paper  currency  being  available  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal gold  mines  was  forced  to  shut  down  except  for  minor  operations 
to  hold  title. 
Production  of  Gold  Affected  by  Increase  in  Value  of  Silver — Smaller  Mines. 

Gold  mines  have  been  especially  affected  by  these  abnormal  con- 
ditions because  in  the  increase  of  the  value  of  silver  there  was  re- 
flected a  comparative  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  silver  money  almost  disappeared  from 
this  district  owing  to  its  high  value,  and  gold  coin  became  plentiful. 
Everyone  had  gold  but  silver  could  not  be  had  in  exchange  except 
for  a  premium  of  8  or  9  per  cent.  The  high  price  of  this  metal  during 
the  year  gave  the  silver  mines  an  advantage  over  all  other  mines. 

Gold  mines  are  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa, 
principally,  but  all  mines  producing  silver  also  produce  some  gold 
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in  paying-  quantities.  Aside  from  the  mines  strictly  within  this 
consular  district,  there  are  a  few  rich,  well-established  silver  mines 
just  over  the  line  in  the  State  of  Durango,  which  practically  belong- 
to  this  district  since  because  of  the  high  mountain  range  to  the  east 
their  only  outlet  is  through  the  State  of  Sinaloa. 

There  are  scattered  over  most  of  the  district,  except  in  the  most  of 
the  State  of  Nayarit,  a  number  of  small  operators  who  obtain  only 
the  richer  ores  to  be  found  in  very  small  mines  or  in  mines  owned 
by  foreign  interests,  which  ceased  to  operate  during  disturbed  con- 
ditions a  few  years  ago.  Few  of  these  less  important  mines  are 
equipped  with  modern  machinery,  but  such  of  these  as  produce  a 
good  grade  of  silver  ore  have  been  worked  more  than  heretofore  as 
the  higher  price  of  silver  has  made  it  worth  while  to  operate  them. 

In  all  of  the  larger  well-established  gold  and  silver  mines  the 
metals  are  reduced  to  bullion  form,  but  the  bars  contain  both  prod- 
ucts melted  together.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  operators  only  the 
richest  rock  is  taken  in  the  form  of  ore,  resulting  in  a  larger  per- 
centage of  waste  than  where  the  final  product  is  made  into  bullion 
form.  The  ores  are  usually  purchased  by  ore  buyers  who  ship  the 
metal  in  jute  bags  to  smelters  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
bullion  is  shipped  by  water  to  the  banks  in  San  Francisco,  but  ore  is 
shipped  both  by  water  to  San  Francisco,  and  by  rail  to  smelters  in 
different  parts  of  the  southwestern  States. 

Other  Metals — Poor  Transportation  Facilities  Near  Mines. 

The  production  of  base  metals  in  this  district  during  the  year  was 
small.  Operations  were  confined  principally  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  of  Sinaloa  and  handled  chiefly  by  small  operators.  The 
metals  were  lead,  copper,  antimony,  and  bismuth,  and  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  content  of  ores  shipped  mainly  for  their  silver 
values. 

The  matter  of  transportation  is  always  an  important  factor  in 
connection  with  mining  in  this  district.  While  a  railway  runs  paral- 
lel to  the  sea  coast,  all  the  way  through  from  the  north  to  as  far 
south  as  the  mines  are  operated,  most  of  the  mines  are  located  some 
distance  from  the  railway,  out  in  the  hills  and  mountains,  so  that 
Mexican  mules  and  burros  have  to  be  used  in  carrying  supplies  from 
railway  stations  to  the  mines,  and  the  mining  products  back  on  the 
return  trip.  In  some  cases,  the  distance  is  so  great  and  the  trail  so 
rough,  that  it  takes  3  or  4  days  to  cover  the  trip  one  way. 

Few  New  Mining  Concessions. 

No  new  properties  were  opened,  but  work  was  resumed  on  an  old 
mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Cosola  which  is  owned  by  Americans  and 
which  has  been  shut  down  for  the  past  several  years.  This  mine  pro- 
duces gold  and  silver  together  with  a  large  proportion  of  base  metals 
in  the  way  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper.  No  new  properties  were  opened 
up  in  the  State  of  Nayarit  during  the  year,  although  it  is  said  to  be 
rich  in  mineral  products. 

Official  reports  available  for  the  first  8  months  of  1918  show  that 
65  applications  were  made  for  mining  concessions  covering  525  per- 
tenencias  (1  pertenencia=r2.471  acres)  in  the  State  of  Sinoloa,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  applications  being  made  by  Mexican  citizens  for 
small  areas.    One  American  citizen  filed  an  application  for  12  per- 
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tenencias  in  the  district  of  Mocarito  and  2  denouncements  for  49  per- 
tenencias were  made  by  a  Mexican  company,  the  capital  stock  of 
which  is  American.  Nearly  all  of  the  concessions  applied  for  cover 
small  areas,  the  average  area  being  G  pertenencias.  The  largest  con- 
cession applied  for  covers  100  pertenencias. 

In  the  State  of  Nayarit  during  the  same  period,  four  applications 
for  new  concessions  were  made  covering  a  total  of  12  pertenencias 
or  an  average  of  three  pertenencias  for  each  application.  In  all  four 
cases  the  applicants  were  Mexicans. 

Insignificant  Lumber  Production. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  to  .show  the  quantity  and  value  of 
lumber  produced.  In  fact,  the  production  is  negligible.  There  is  one 
small  sawmill  owned  by  Americans  at  Quila,  used  for  sawing  lumber 
for  crates  and  boxes  for  commercial  purposes.  There  is  another  small 
mill  at  Quimichis,  Nayarit,  where  cedar  lumber,  used  in  making 
furniture,  is  sawed  out.  This  mill  also  is  owned  by  Americans  and 
is  powered  from  an  American  traction  engine. 

Only  one  firm  in  this  consular  district  imports  lumber  for  ordinary 
retail  sales  purposes.  A  statement  furnished  by  this  firm  shows  that 
of  the  311,195  board  feet  of  lumber  bought  during  the  year  1918,  it 
imported  278,482  board  feet  of  redwood  and  fir  from  the  United 
States.  It  therefore  bought  locally  only  62,713  board  feet.  Some  of 
the  mines  as  well  as  occasional  builders  of  small  ships  also  import 
structural  timbers  from  the  United  States. 

Shipbuilding. 

There  is  no  well-developed  shipyard  along  the  coast  of  this  district, 
but  during  the  past  several  years,  aside  from  the  interval  of  the 
recent  revolution,  a  number  of  lighters  and  very  small  seagoing  ves- 
sels have  been  constructed  in  the  estuary  at  Mazatlan.  A  vessel  of 
147  tons  net  was  almost  ready  to  launch  from  this  yard  at  the  close  of 
1918.    The  vessel  will  be  used  in  the  local  coastwise  trade. 

The  estuary  in  question  offers  excellent  natural  facilities  for  the 
establishment  of  a  yard  for  the  construction  of  much  larger  vessels, 
and  in  the  forests  near-by  there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  timber 
which  could  be  used  in  building  wooden  ships,  or  for  supplying 
the  wooden  parts  of  vessels  constructed  principally  of  other  mate- 
rials. Among  the  woods  in  question  are :  Ebony,  palo  prieto,  lignum- 
vitae,  amapa,  mahogany,  cedar,  mora,  iron-wood,  rosewood,  and 
chino  mesquite. 

However,  the  lack  of  development  of  the  local  timber  resources 
has  made  it  impracticable  to  obtain  much  of  these  woods  for  ship- 
building purposes  and  as  a  result,  builders  have  always  imported 
most  of  their  wood  from  the  United  States.  The  absence  of  any  local 
production  of  machinery  needed  in  the  equipment  of  vessels  also 
reacts  against  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

As  against  these  adverse  circumstances,  shipbuilding  to  the  extent 
of  small  sailing  and  gas  seagoing  vessels  is  encouraged  by  the  fair 
quantity  of  cargo  which  is  transported  between  local  ports  and  by  the 
Mexican  shipping  laws  which  forbid  vessels  of  foreign  registry  to 
carry  freight  between  Mexican  ports  when  it  may  be  taken  by  a  vessel 
operating  under  the  Mexican  flag. 
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Plans  for  Railway  Improvements — Resumption  of  Steamship  Service. 

There  were  no  new  railways  or  extensions  built  during  the  year 
nor  were  there  any  new  projects  or  concessions  or  other  transporta- 
tion improvements,  but  during  November  and  December  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  of  Mexico  began  preparations 
for  the  repair  of  31  kilometers  of  their  road  from  Acaponeta  south  to 
Bonita.  The  company  contemplated  starting  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion early  in  1919.  Formerly  this  line  extended  through  to  the  city 
of  Tepic,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Nayarit,  but  during  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  few  years  ago  the  section  of  the  road  between  Acaponeta 
and  Tepic  was  so  badly  destroyed  that  all  operations  were  suspended. 

The  railway  traffic  on  this  road  from  Nogales,  Ariz.,  via  Hermo- 
sillo  and  Guaymas,  State  of  Sonora,  and  San  Bias,  Culiacan,  Mazat- 
lan,  Rosario,  and  Acaponeta  has  been  very  satisfactory,  both  in  the 
matter  of  passenger  and  frieght  service  in  so  far  as  the  regularity 
of  trains  was  concerned  with  the  exception  of  one  delay  of  a  few 
days  during  the  late  summer  when  a  bridge  was  washed  out.  The 
restoration  of  sleeping  and  dining  car  service  is  under  consideration 
by  the  railway  officials. 

There  were  no  improvements  of  waterway  traffic  during  the  year 
on  the  rivers,  which  are  used  comparatively  little  for  traffic  purposes. 

No  new  steamship  lines  were  established  during  the  year,  but  one 
or  two  new  American  companies  had  under  consideration  the  opera- 
tion of  ships  between  western  United  States  and  western  Mexican 
ports  and  actually  began  preparations  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
With  the  ex<  eption  of  two  or  three  voyages  of  one  Norwegian  ves- 
sel, all  passenger  and  freight  traffic  by  water  conducted  between 
ports  of  this  district  and  the  United  States  was  handled  by  American 
ships.  These  ships  were  usually  able  to  accommodate  the  freight 
traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Irrigation  Projects — Water  Power. 

No  new  irrigation  projects  were  developed  during  the  year  1918, 
but  old  ones  were  in  many  instances  repaired  and  more  completely 
utilized  than  during  any  year  since  the  late  revolution,  some  slight 
extensions  having  been  made  to  some  of  the  projects  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  larger  areas,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  tomatoes. 

A  few  new  concessions  for  irrigation  projects  were  granted  by  the 
Government  in  some  of  the  river  valleys  and  other  concessions  were 
applied  for  at  other  points.  The  Government  grants  such  concessions 
rather  freely. 

There  is  scarcely  a  river  in  this  consular  district  that  does  not  offer 
from  one  to  several  favorable  sites  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
for  the  conservation  of  water,  not  only  for  irrigation,  but  for  power 
and  other  purposes.  There  are  several  instances  in  which  water  could 
be  utilized  for  power  and  the  same  water  turned  through  large  fer- 
tile fields  for  the  irrigation  of  crops.  One  river  near  Mazatlan  offers 
excellent  opportunity  in  this  direction. 
Labor  Conditions. 

All  labor  required  is  obtained  locally,  although  the  railways  and 
some  of  the  sugar  refineries  have  to  keep  labor  agencies  active  in  the 
State  of  Nayarit  to  supply  their  requirements  in  the  State  of  Sinoloa. 
Nearly  all  laborers  are  Mexicans,  although  there  are  a  few  Chinese. 
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The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  of  Mexico  lias  found  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  to  keep  its  gangs  up  to  the 
strength  required.  Usually  this  company  needs  several  hundred 
laborers  more  than  it  is  able  to  obtain.  The  mines,  however,  appear 
to  be  fairly  well  supplied  with  all  the  labor  they  require.  There  is 
also  a  scarcity  of  labor  for  farming  purposes  because,  since  laborers 
can  secure  more  permanent  employment  in  the  mines  and  other  indus- 
tries, they  do  not  like  to  take  employment  where  they  will  be  engaged 
only  a  part  of  the  37ear. 

In  1912  labor  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  75  centavos  (about  $0,375 
per  day,  but  in  1918  many  of  the  industries  paid  1.75  pesos  (about 
$0,875)    per  day. 


MATAMOROS. 

By  Consul  G.  R.  Willson. 

The  Matamoros  consular  district  occupies  all  the  State  of  Tamau- 
lipas  north  of  the  twenty-fourth  parallel  of  north  latitude  except  the 
extreme  northwestern  portion  in  which  Nnevo  Laredo  is  situated.  Its 
area  is  about  18,000  square  miles.  Its  northern  boundary  extends 
along  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  western  limits 
of  the  Mier  Jurisdiction,  approximately  150  miles.  Four  United  States 
customs  and  immigration  ports  of  entry — Brownsville,  Hidalgo,  Rio 
Grande,  and  Roma,  Tex. — are  located  on  the  American  side  of  the 
boundary. 

The  population,  which  consists  mainly  of  native  Mexicans,  is  esti- 
mated at  75,000,  of  which  Matamoros,  the  largest  town,  contains 
9,000. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  four  ports  of  entry  mentioned  above,  residents  of  this 
district  find  it  convenient  to  make  their  retail  purchases  across  the 
border.  This  practice  has  prevented  the  establishment  of  many 
commercial  houses  dealing  in  exclusive  lines  and  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  retail  sales  of  others,  such  as  those  handling  groceries,  dry 
goods,  and  hardware. 

Import  Trade  by  Articles. 

All  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  district  during  the  year  1918  was 
with  the  United  States,  but  the  regulations  and  restrictions  on  im- 
portation and  exportation,  which  the  war  made  necessary,  caused  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  volume.  However,  the  injury  to  trade 
has  been  only  temporary. 

Import  statistics  for  previous  years  are  not  available;  those  for 
1918  are  given  below: 


Articles. 


Automobiles number . . 

Automobi'e  accessories 

Building  material: 

Brick thousand. . 

Building  material  mis- 
cellaneous   

Cement barrels . . 

Lumber 

Shingles 

Coin,  United  States 


Quantity.      Value 


20 


1,873 


1,308 


$23,905 
13,981 

14,984 

3,422 
5,339 
48,042 
2,725 
2.200 


Articles. 


Currency,  United  States 

Coke 

Dishes  and  cooking  utensils. . 
Dry  goods: 

Clothing 

Cotton  manufactures 

Shoes pairs.. 

Silk  manufactures 

Wool  manufactures 


Quantity.     Value 


$290, 164 
1,547 
1,200 

23, 768 

79, 187 

23,649 

2,341 

1,062 
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Articles. 


Foodstuffs: 

Cereals,  beans,  arid  corn.. 

Cocoa 

Coffee pounds.. 

Flour,  wheat,  and  corn, 
barrels 

Fruit,  green — pounds. . 

Lard do 

Macaroni  and  paste 
goods pounds . . 

Onions bushels . . 

Foodstuffs—Continued. 

Potatoes do  — 

ltice pounds . . 

Sugar  and  candy,  .do 

Vegetables,  fresh 

Other 

Furniture 

( i  asoline gallons . . 

Gold 


Quantity, 


82,164 

877 
10,211 
126, 402 

10,775 
1,874 

10,014 
104,729 

50, 800 


Value. 


$82,038 
1,358 
17,369 

10,951 
3,930 
32, 574 

1,062 

5,098 

30, 653 
1,543 
:!.5S7 

12,795 
2, 800 

23,198 

1,916 

181,074 


Articles. 


Hay. 
Ice. 


Iron  and  si  eel  manufactures: 

Agricultural  implements. 

Hardware,  n.  e.  s 

Machinery,  n.  e.  s 

Wire  andnails 

Liquors 

Medicines  and  drugs 

Pamts 

Paper,  wrapping . .  .pounds . . 

Railroad  equipment 

Soap pounds . . 

Spices 

Tobacco pounds . . 

Wagons    and    buggies, 

number 

All  other  articles 


Quantity. 


Total. 


182, 253 
5,"2i2,'532 


37,234 


Value. 


$2,276 
18,070 

3,465 

14,817 

32,060 

3,193 

3,202 

3,518 

5,790 

15,888 

6,246 

474,548 

1,559 

11,187 

15,786 
72, 873 

1,639,990 


Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Matamoros  in 
1918  compared  with  those  in  1917  are  as  follows: 


Articles 


Animals: 

Cat  tie number. . 

Goats do 

Mules do 

Oxen do 

Sheep do 

Beans bushels. . 

Beans,  vanilla pounds.. 

Bones do 

Brick thousands. . 

Fish ,  fresh pounds . . 

Hair,  animal do 

Hides  and  skins: 

Beef,  dry do 

Beet,  green do 

I  Vit. do 

Goat do 

Hog,  wild do 

Kid. do.... 

Wild  animal do 

Ixtle tons. . 

Jewelry 

Limes,"  sour pounds. . 

I'e  ppers do 

Wax,  bee 's do — 

Wood,  fire cords. . 

Wool pounds.. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1917. 


Quantity.        Value 


28, 237 

2,050 

362 


1,204 

2,488 

20 

720, 233 


38,150 

656, 301 
50,100 
8, 029 
296, 651 
2,781 
14, 222 
40, 090 


5,427 
8,041 


171,730 


5851, 9C6 
6, 582 
10, 461 


3,630 

7, 936 

229 

9,559 

2,043 


8,509 

236, 956 
14, 097 
11,725 
127, 818 
004 
13, 173 
7,140 


1,970 


744 
544 


0-4, 730 
4, 690 


1,384,376 


191S. 


Quantity. 


30,876 

27, 773 
325 

602 

27, 402 


Value. 


2,068 

2,388,539 

1,020 

154,459 

40, 741 

571.752 

146,  US 

5,509 

335, 998 

4,232 

35, 122 

22, 035 

42 


130, 663 


4, 023 
1,304 


•51,127,787 
95,929 
11, 512 
18,822 
88,299 


4,021 
21,820 

4,423 
12, 135 

8,733 

154, 106 

20,918 

1,438 

187,374 

1,406 

5,865 

6,344 

5,787 

60S 

19,699 


1,254 
2,917 


3,627 


1,801,824 


Chief  Exports — Agricultural  Industries. 

The  Matamoros  consular  district  leads  all  other  districts  in  Mexico 
in  the  exportation  of  cattle  and  hides,  their  combined  value  amount- 
ing to  $1,505,814. 

Since  the  United  States  has  no  competitor  in  this  field,  trade  can 
be  promoted  only  through  creating  a  demand  for  articles  which, 
though  needed  here,  have  not  yet  found  their  way  to  these  markets, 
or  by   increasing  the  demand   for  goods  now   imported.     The  de- 
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velopment  of  the  district's  resources  will  cause  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  all  imports,  with  the  possible  exception  of  foodstuffs. 

The  articles  of  domestic  commerce,  which  is  not  important,  are 
oranges,  mangoes,  aguacates,  pottery,  beer,  and  cigars,  which  are 
brought  into  this  district  from  other  States,  and  cotton  and  mezcal, 
which  are  raised  here  and  sent  to  other  markets  in  Mexico. 

This  district  is  essentially  an  agricultural  region,  the  principal  in- 
dustries being  farming  and  stock  raising.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  garden 
products  are  grown,  but  with  the  exception  of  watermelons  and 
muskmelons  they  are  consumed  locally.  The  year  1918  showed  a 
considerable  increase  over  1916  and  1917  in  the  acreage  under  culti- 
vation. 

During  the  year  154,459  pounds  of  fish,  valued  at  $12,135,  were 
exported  to  the  United  States.  This  represents  practically  the  en- 
tire catch,  since  no  supply  for  local  markets  was  retained.  The  fish 
are  taken  from  the  Laguna  Madre,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
about  22  miles  from  this  city,  and  consist  of  redfish,  trout,  drum,  and 
sheepshead. 

Local  Manufactures — Railway  Transportation. 

Brick,  carbonated  water,  soap,  cottonseed  oil,  oil  cake,  shuck 
cigarettes,  and  mezcal  are  manufactured.  The  industries  are  not  im- 
portant. However,  788,000  brick,  valued  at  $4,423,  were  exported  to 
the  United  States  during  the  year,  and  the  industry  appears  to  be 
growing.    Other  manufactures  were  consumed  locally. 

Goods  intended  for  this  consular  district  are  sent  by  rail  to  the 
most  convenient  port  in  the  United  States,  where  they  are  received 
by  the  consignee  and  taken  across  the  border,  usually  in  drays;  or 
they  may  be  sent  by  steamship  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  thence  by  rail 
to  the  border  port  through  which  they  are  taken  to  Mexico.  The 
St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  Railroad  connects  Brownsville 
with  Houston  and  Galveston.  The  Mexican  National  Railway,  which 
Connects  Matamoros  with  Tampico  via  Monterey,  is  not  deemed  a 
practicable  route  at  present  for  goods  consigned  to  this  district  from 
the  United  States.  Mule  carts  and  autotrucks  carry  freight  to  in- 
terior points  not  reached  by  railway  lines.  No  new  railroads  were 
constructed  during  1918;  in  fact,  owing  to  inadequate  repairs,  the 
rolling  stock  and  roadbed  of  the  old  lines  deteriorated  steadily 
throughout  the  year. 

Adoption  of  Gold  Standard — Exchange. 

The  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  in  Mexico  has  done  much  to  re- 
store confidence  and  place  business  upon  a  firmer  basis.  The  old 
Mexican  peso  and  half-peso  coins,  being  worth  more  than  their  face 
value  as  bullion,  rapidly  disappeared  from  circulation  during  the 
year,  and  smaller  change  also  became  scarce.  This  condition  has  been 
relieved  by  the  coinage  of  smaller  pesos  and  half  pesos,  in  which  the 
bullion  value  is  reduced  nearly  50  per  cent.  A  new  gold  coin,  the 
2.5-peso  piece,  is  also  useful  in  this  respect. 

United  States  currency  reached  its  lowest  mark  in  October,  when 
58  cents  was  required  to  buy  1  peso  in  Mexican  gold.  In  the  latter 
part  of  November  the  United  States  permitted  the  exportation  of 
flour  and  sugar  to  Mexico,  and  large  shipments  of  these  commodities 
followed.  The  resulting  increase  in  the  demand  for  United  States 
currency  with  which  to  make  payments  soon  caused  a  corresponding 
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rise  in  its  value,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  Mexican  gold  was  quoted 
at  52  cents  here.  This  district  was  without  banking  facilities  in 
Mexico  in  1018;  however,  all  the  loading  merchants  carry  accounts  in 
banks  in  Brownsville,  Tex. 


MONTEREY. 

By  Vice  Consul   Thomas  Dickinson. 

Monterey,  Mexico,  lying  about  160  miles  south  of  the  border,  is  a 
city  of  approximately  70,000  inhabitants,  150,000  people  living  in 
the  surrounding  district.  Monterey  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Nuevo  Leon;  it  has  railway  communication  to  Laredo  and  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  Mexico  City,  Torrcon,  and  Tampico,  Mexico.  The  cli- 
mate is  warm  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  with  a  temperature  of 
85°  and  upward.  The  district  is  mountainous,  with  broad  and 
fertile  valleys,  where  are  cultivated  general  agricultural  products. 

The  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  is  irrigated  by  13  small  rivers,  and  has 
4  small  lakes  and  6  springs,  some  of  which  have  medicinal  properties. 
Monterey  is  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  cities  in  Mexico. 

With  a  state  of  war  still  existing  in  Europe  during  the  year  1918, 
imports  from  the  United  States  greatly  increased,  while  imports  from 
Europe  greatly  decreased.  The  American  manufacturer  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  establish  commercial  relations  with 
Mexico  and  the  predominance  of  American  goods.  The  necessary 
War  Trade  Board  restrictions  were,  of  course,  a  hindrance  to  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  trade  with  Mexico.  Owing  to  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions, business  transactions  were  all  done  on  a  cash  basis. 

Many  small  native  business  houses  were  established  during  the 
year,  encouraged  by  the  favorable  abnormal  conditions.     There  was 
considerable  emigration  to  the  United  States  during  the  year,  prin- 
cipally of  laborers. 
Manufacturing1  Industries. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  this  consular  district  include 
steel,  iron,  glass,  brick,  tile,  furniture,  cotton  and  linen  materials, 
soaps,  perfumes,  shoe  polish,  candles,  matches,  candies,  brooms,  beer, 
pastries,  ready-made  clothing  for  laborers,  ixtle-fiber  bags,  and  ixtle- 
fiber  ropes.  The  glass  factory  which  had  been  closed  down  for  some 
time  reopened  during  1918.  There  were  no  new  manufacturing  in- 
dustries established  during  the  year. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  were  many  ar- 
ticles of  necessity  manufactured  and  sold  in  this  consular  district 
that  had  not  before  been  made  here. 
Banking  Facilities  and  Exchange. 

During  1918  a  native  banking  house  was  established,  making  a 
total  of  three  banking  firms  in  the  city  of  Monterey.  It  is  understood 
that  this  new  private  institution  had  a  volume  of  business  during  the 
year  of  $9,000,000,  while  the  total  of  the  two  other  banks  was 
$10,000,000.  There  were  facilities  for  New  York  and  European 
exchange.  There  was  considerable  fluctuation  in  exchange  during 
the  year,  the  minimum  being  52  cents  United  States  currency  to  1 
peso,  Mexican  silver,  the  maximum,  00  cents  to  1  peso,  Mexican 
silver. 
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Mining  Operations — labor  Conditions. 

This  consular  district  has  about  100  mines,  30  of  which  are  in 
operation.  The  production  of  zinc  and  lead  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  increased  very  much.  The  price  of  spelter  in  the  United 
States  during  1918  was  12  cents;  owing  to  this  increased  price 
the  mines  continued  operating.  Zinc,  however,  began  to  decrease 
after  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  lead  during  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year.  There  is  alwaj^s  the  difficulty  of  railway  trans- 
portation which  must  be  considered,  as  many  of  the  mines  in  this 
consular  district  are  located  distant  from  any  rail  communication. 

One  of  the  large  American  mining  companies  closed  its  zinc  con- 
centration plant  in  this  consular  district  during  the  latter  part  of 
1018  on  a  count  of  the  low  price  of  zinc. 

The  source  of  farm  labor  during  1918  existed  within  the  consular 
district.  There  was  a  shortage  of  such  labor  in  certain  sections. 
Farm  wages  in  this  section  are  from  42  to  55  cents  a  da}'.  The  supply 
of  trade  and  industrial  labor  existing  within  the  district  met  the 
demand.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  wages  of  all  classes  of  labor. 
Two  or  three  strikes  occurred  in  Monterey  during  1918,  which  were 
settled  by  compromise. 
Agriculture  and  Crop  Conditions. 

During  the  year  1918  crops  were  especially  extensive,  because  of 
the  high  pri<  es  and  the  desire  of  the  farmer  to  profit  by  such  prices. 
The  average  farm  within  this  consular  district  is  about  1,920  acres. 
Modern  agricultural  methods  and  machinery  have  been  introduced 
and  are  employed  to  a  certain  extent.  Irrigation  is  used  in  this 
section. 

The  principal  agricultural  sections  of  this  consular  district  are 
Montemorelos,  Cadereyta,  and  Linares,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon.  The 
total  corn  crop  in  1918  in  this  district  amounted  to  300,000  bushels. 
The  total  bean  crop  aggregated  20,000  bushels. 

The  amount  of  piloncillo  manufactured  and  sold  in  1918  was 
3,306,900  pounds.  Piloncillo  is  the  unrefined  product  of  the  sugar 
cane.  Sugar  cane  is  cultivated  mainly  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  of  Nuevo  Leon.  The  various  crops  raised  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict are  sold  in  Monterey. 

Stork  raising  is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  small  farmer.  The 
meat  market  of  Monterey  is  individual  and  not  handled  by  large 
concerns. 

Production  of  Candelilla  Wax — Guano  Exports. 

The  production  of  candelilla  wax  is  an  industry  of  importance 
in  this  consular  district.  During  the  year  there  were  exported  to  the 
United  States  31,815,091  pounds  with  a  value  of  $144,907. 

Candelilla  is  a  shrub  that  grows  very  extensively  in  most  sections 
of  Nuevo  Leon,  entirely  without  cultivation.  The  average  shrub  is 
about  25  inches  high.  Some  plants,  however,  are  about  40  inches  in 
height. 

After  the  shrub  is  pulled  out  of  the  earth  it  is  placed  in  wooden 

tanks  of  water  which  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point.    When  the  water 

is  boiling  a  certain  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  put  in  the  tanks. 

As  soon  as  the  acid  comes  in  contact  with  the  wax,  the  wax  comes  to 
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the  surface,  is  collected  and  put  in  receptacles  until  it  congeals;  it 
is  then  put  in  another  tank  where  steam  is  used  to  dissolve  the  wax 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  added  a  second  time.  The  wax,  now  in  a  refined 
state,  is  allowed  to  harden  in  certain  molds.  It  is  then  ready  for 
shipment. 

In  this  consular  district  there  are  about  25  candelilla-wax  factories, 
all  of  which  were  in  operation  during  the  year.  The  price  of  this 
wax  was  45  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  Laredo,  Tex.,  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  the  price  dropped  to  28  to  30  cents  a  pound. 

This  shrub  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  district. 

Owing  to  this  district's  being  in  a  mountainous  region  there  are 
many  caves  of  bat  guano  to  be  found,  few  of  which  are  being  ex- 
ploited. The  exports  of  bat  guano  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$4,874. 

Predominance  of  American  Imports. 

No  data  are  available  regarding  the  importations  at  Monterey,  as 
all  imports  come  across  the  border  either  at  Laredo,  Eagle  Pass,  or 
Matamoros. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  goods  coming  to 
Monterey  originates  in  the  United  States,  especially  during  the  past 
two  years,  when  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  goods  from  European 
sources.  The  people  of  Monterey  are  as  a  whole  probably  better  edu- 
cated to  the  use  of  American  goods  than  any  other  people  in  Mexico, 
as  they  are  much  closer  to  the  border.  Many  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion have  been  educated  in  the  United  States,  and  the  people  make 
many  of  their  purchases  in  San  Antonio  and  other  Texas  cities,  which 
they  visit  at  frequent  intervals. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

Exports  invoiced  at  this  consulate  in  191s  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Antimony tons. 

Arsenic     precipitate 

pounds 

Bones,  dry,  clean tons. 

Brass  scra'p pounds. 

Copper,  blister 

Copper  matte 

Copper  scrap pounds . 

Cottonseed  cake tons. 

Cottonseed     oil     (crude) 

gallons. 

Guano,  bat tons. , 

Guayale  (rubber  extract) 

pounds.. 

Hair,  horse do 

Hats,  straw gross.. 

Henequen tons. . 

Hides,  cattle,  dry. pounds. . 
Hides,    cattle,  green  salt 

pounds.. 

Horns tons.. 

Household  effects 

Lxtle tons-. 

Lead, argentiferous 

Lead,  bullion 

Lead,  refined pounds. . 


Quantity. 


640 

8, 953, 387 
2,340 
41,  £07 


11,567 
'461 

128,740 
103 

S4S, 166 

42, 152 

260 

955 

2,908,229 

721, 736 
41 


11,279 


30,119,916 


Value. 


*46,  779 

880,380 

32, 271 

3,807 

1,128,334 

3,463,209 

1,837 

16,930 

156, 748 
4,871 

218, 743 

9,732 

1,040 

265,091 

728, 531 

161,678 

1,530 

5,16S 

1,287,155 

17,100,443 

90, 756 

1,520,822 


Articles. 


Metal  bars pounds. 

Mules mini  ber. 

Oreganum pounds. 

Ore,  manganese tons. 

Parrots number. 

Pecans pounds. 

Pianos number. . 

Quicksilver pounds. 

Rope,  ixtle do... 

Sarsaparilla do. .  - 

Silver  bars,  fine . .  ounces. . 

Silver  bars,  dore do... 

Silver  coins pieces. 

Skins: 

Goat pounds. 

Hog do... 

Kid do... 

Sheep do... 

Steel,  structural do... 

Tin do... 

Wax,  candelilla do... 

Zinc  and  mixed  ores. tons- 
All  other  articles 


Total. 


Quanlily.       Value. 


513,114 
65 

68, 816 

421 

1,772 

783, 153 

1 

12,901 

754,006 

51, 804 

894, 355 

770,918 

325, 600 

1,052,012 

28, 815 

72, 477 

5,807 

4,205,642 

20, 134 

31,815,091 

38, 190 


$35,918 

1,303 

7,104 

14,056 

1,318 

103, 179 

1,500 

13,315 

74,690 

14, 791 

S92,811 

810,548 

208,  ISO 

577, 673 

5,119 

10, 772 

1, 275 

185,066 

16, 107 

144,907 

981,924 

3,675 


31,261,089 
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NUEVO  LAREDO. 

By  Vice  Consul    Randolph   Robertson. 

The  Nuevo  Laredo  consular  district  is  the  northern  terminal  of 
the  Mexican  railway  line  connecting  with  Mexico  City,  thus  making 
it  the  chief  point  of  contact  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  as 
well  as  the  transshipping  point  for  overland  commerce  between  the 
two  nations. 

It  is  a  small  district,  extending  about  150  miles  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  embracing  parts  of  the  States  of  Nuevo  Leon.  Tamaulipas, 
and  Coahuila,  with  an  area  of  about  2,250  square  miles,  and  an  esti- 
mated population  of  60,000.  The  principal  towns  are  Nuevo  Laredo, 
with  a  population  of  14,000,  and  Lampazos,  with  a  population  of 
3,000. 

There  are  no  manufacturing  or  industrial  enterprises  in  Nuevo 
Laredo,  but  a  large  business  is  done  in  transshipping  exports  and 
imports.  The  leading  exports  through  this  port  for  the  year  1918 
were  hides  and  skins,  cattle,  and  gold  and  silver  bullion.  The  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  from  this  district  <- —-'^d  from  invoices 
certified  in  this  consulate,  were  as  follows,  for  1918: 


Articles. 


Bones tons.. 

Bullion,     gold      and      silver, 

ounces 

Bullion,  lead Ions.. 

Canes,  Me  acan dozen.. 

Cattle head. . 

Coins,  Mcican  ■  esos each.. 

Coins,  Me 'dean  tostones..do 

Diamond do 

Drawn  work,  Mexican 

Film,  exposed  negative — feet. . 

Garlic pounds.. 

Goats head.. 

Guano t'-ns.. 

Hair,  horse pounds.. 

Herbs,  medicinal do 

Hides,  dry  beef do 

Iron,  scrap tons. 

Ixtle do 


Quan- 
tity. 


216 

51,467 

49 

230 

1,(4  i 

28i,729 

184,710 

1 


10,000 

39,530 

777 

353 

24,704 

55,713 

303, 792 

158 

234 


Value. 


$4,457  i 

51,662  ! 

12,386  i 

107  ' 

.  53,010 

229,383 

62, 493 

550 

500 

350 

958 

3,158 

14,120 

5,027 

4, 3. 3 

60,300 

1,010 

28,903 


Articles. 


Machines,  calculating,  sent  t 
Unit  ed  Statesfor  re  pair.  each. 

Mules head. 

Onyx,  manufactured. .  .pieces. 

Parrots,  yellow  head each.. 

Pottery,  Ve  cican crates. . 

Quicksilver pou  nds. . 

Rooe,  ixtle do 

Rore,  maguey do 

Shee  i head.. 

Silver  bars,  fine ounces.. 

Sldns pounds. . 

Vanilla do 

Wax,  candelilla do 

Zanupe tons. . 

Zinc  ore,  not  otherwise  specified 
tons   , 


Total. 


Quan- 
tity. 

Value, 

3 

$500 

53 

1,590 

282 

116 

175 

175 

35 

140 

3,825 

4,739 

5,214 

853 

1,500 

290 

1,424 

7,144 

7,297 

7,297 

32.1,870 

141,551 

40,055 

90,138 

31,515 

12,159 

3 

510 

179 

4,403 

811,662 


Promotion  of  Agriculture. 

A  land-distribution  plan  recently  put  in  operation  by  the  Mexican 
Government  has  done  much  to  stimulate  agriculture  in  this  district. 
This  is  shown  by  a  continuous  chain  of  small  farms  following  the 
course  of  the  river,  from  which  water  is  obtained  for  irrigation. 

On  these  small  ranches  diversified  farming  is  being  inaugurated 
with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  farmers  and  with  every  promise  of  suc- 
cess. Many  families  living  in  Nuevo  Loredo  have  their  ranches  just 
outside  of  town,  where  the  entire  family  goes  daily  to-  plant,  water, 
and  tend  the  crops.  In  some  instances  new  ranch  houses  and  other 
buildings  are  being  erected,  thereby  creating  a  demand  for  building" 
material,  agricultural  implements,  and  pumping  machinery. 

Mineral  Production. 

There  are  several  promising  mining  regions  in  this  district,  but 
no  important  activity  at  the  present  time.    There  are  numerous  indi- 
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cations  of  oil,  and  about  80  miles  down  the  Rio  Grande  are  valuable 
coal  deposits,  as  yet  undeveloped.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Villaldama 
Mountains  and  along  the  railroad  line  between  Lampazos,  Guada- 
lupe, and  Villaldama  are  valuable  zinc  and  lead  deposits,  which  have 
been  worked  during  recent  years,  yielding  millions  annually,  but 
which  were  inactive  during  1918. 
General  Economic  Conditions. 

There  are  no  banking  facilities  in  this  district,  business  of  this 
nature  being  transacted  for  the  most  part  in  Laredo,  Tex. 

Transportation  is  limited  to  a  single-track  line,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Mexican  Government,  extending  from  Nuevo  Laredo  to 
Mexico  City.  Passenger  fares  are  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  freight  rates  are  regulated  according  to  the 
commodity. 

There  have  been  few  changes  in  Mexican  customs  regulations  since 
the  publication  of  the  laws  of  1912,  but  from  time  to  time  free  im- 
port lists  are  issued  as  the  needs  of  the  country  require  or  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  activity  along  some  given  line. 

Public  Improvements. 

The  year  1918  was  characterized  by  evidence  of  awakening  and 
progress  along  all  lines.  A  new  market  house  is  now  in  course  of 
construction;  a  company,  with  capital  fully  subscribed,  is  preparing 
to  install  a  new  electric-light  plant;  plans  are  being  perfected  for 
the  extension  of  the  water  system  of  the  Laredo  (Texas)  Water 
Co.,  in  order  to  give  Nuevo  Laredo  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
w7ater;  a  new  post-office  building  and  a  new  school  building  are  to 
be  erected  shortly,  and  the  work  of  street  grading  and  improvement 
is  under  way.  A  number  of  private  residences  have  been  erected,  and 
many  wrecked  business  houses  have  been  restored  and  are  now 
occupied. 

Educational  Progress. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  encouraging  things  to  be  noted  in 
this  district  is  the  widespread  interest  in  education.  The  munici- 
pality of  Nuevo  Laredo  has  five  graded  city  schools  and  tAvo  mixed 
rural  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  2,395  pupils  and  4G  teachers. 
The  most  advanced  methods  are  in  use,  under  strict  and  careful 
supervision.  One  day  out  of  each  week  is  set  apart  in  the  schools 
for  special  exercises,  the  announced  object  of  which  is  "the  pro- 
motion of  sentiments  of  fraternity  and  harmony  which  will  insure 
the  future  union  of  the  nation,  to  open  the  hearts  of  the  3Toung  to  the 
needs  of  humanity,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  domestic  and  social 
virtues."  All  boys  over  8  years  of  age  are  members  of  school  bat- 
talions, where  they  receive  military  training  of  practically  the  same 
nature  as  that  given  to  the  American  Boy  Scouts. 

In  addition  to  the  official  schools  there  are  four  special  schools 
in  Nuevo  Loredo;  one  is  a  night  school  for  adults,  with  11  teachers, 
291  pupils  enrolled,  and  an  average  nightly  attendance  of  200.  There 
is  also  a  night  commercial  college,  where  the  usual  commercial 
branches  are  taught. 
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TORREON. 

By  Consul  Henry  M.  Wolcott. 

The  Torreon  consular  district  includes  the  State  of  Durango,  the 
southwestern  quarter  of  Coahuila  extending  into  the  State  of  Zaca- 
tecas  as  far  south  as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  about  500,000  and  the  approximate  area  is  05,000  square 
miles.  The  principal  cities  are  Durango,  Torreon,  Gomez  Palacio, 
and  Lerdo. 

There  was  a  notable  improvement  in  economic  conditions  in  this 
district  in  the  calendar  year  1918  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
half  decade.  This  was  principally  due  to  the  large  cotton  crop  of  the 
Laguna  Valley  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  serious  disturbance  of 
the  public  order. 

"United   States   Predominates   in   Foreign   Trade    Declared    Exports   to   United 
States. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  district  is  almost  entirely  with  the  United 
States,  and  during  the  war  probably  95  per  cent  of  the  imports  orig- 
inated in  that  country.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  correct  figures  show- 
ing quantities  and  values  of  either  imports  or  exports  for  the  year. 

The  principal  commodities  of  import  are  agricultural  implements, 
machinery  and  tools,  mining  and  railway  supplies,  hardware,  cutlery, 
crockery,  furniture,  drugs,  clothing,  shoes,  saddlery,  staple  food 
products,  and  electrical  supplies  and  accessories. 

The  standards  of  living,  of  the  masses  of  the  native  population  are 
exceedingly  simple,  and  the  purchasing  power  low. 

The  exports  are  mainly  bullion  containing  gold,  silver,  and  lead, 
copper  ore,  arsenic  acid,  cottonseed  cake  and  oil,  crude  guayule  rub- 
ber, cattle  hides  and  goat  skins,  and  vegetable  (candelilla)  wax. 
Some  cotton  has  been  exported  to  England  and  Spain  this  year 
(1919)  owing  to  the  extraordinary  crop  of  1918. 

Although  this  consulate  was  established  in  October,  1918,  no  in- 
voices were  certified  for  shipments  to  the  United  States  until  Decem- 
ber. Declared  exports  for  the  month  consisted  of  the  following: 
Candelilla  wax,  4,516  pounds,  worth  $2,267;  cottonseed  cake,  1.549,634 
pounds,  worth  $31,571 ;  cottonseed  oil,  10,000  gallons,  worth  $12,300. 

Cotton  the  Principal  Crop — Floods  Serve  to  Irrigate  Valley. 

The  Laguna  district,  of  which  Torreon  is  the  commercial  center, 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  cotton  production.  The  average  normal 
crop  is  about  100,000  bales,  but  the  crop  of  1918  exceeded  the  average 
by  about  35,000  bales.  (Accurate  statistics  are  not  obtainable.)  Un- 
der normal  conditions  the  entire  cotton  crop  is  consumed  by  the 
Mexican  mills,  but  of  last  year's  crop  probably  40  per  cent  will  be 
exported. 

The  Laguna  Valley  is  a  dry  basin  about  100  miles  square,  which 
has  often  been  compared  to  the  Nile  Delta.  The  soil  is  an  alluvial 
deposit  washed  down  by  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers  which  have 
their  source  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Durango,  and  which  for  eight 
to  nine  months  of  the  year  are  dry  in  this  vicinity.  During  the  short 
rainy  season  the  rivers  rise  to  a  flood,  and  the  water  is  diverted  over 
portions  of  the  land  by  canals  and  irrigation  ditches,  carrying  with  it 
the  rich  soil  of  the  watershed,  and  serving  the  double  purpose  of  ir- 
rigation and  fertilization.     Under  the  present  system  of  irrigation 
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the  available  water  supply  is  only  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
small  percentage  of  the  land  area.  The  average  rainfall  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Laguna  is  only  about  8  inches  annually. 

Where  there  is  water  for  irrigation  nearly  all  crops  produce 
abundantly  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  district,  the  principal  agricultural 
products  aside  from  cotton  being  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa,  and  beans. 

Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

The  rich  mineral  belt  of  Durango  has  been  the  principal  source 
of  wealth  in  normal  times  in  that  State,  the  lead  oxide  ores  and  cop- 
per predominating. 

However,  during  1918  only  one  of  the  many  large  mining  com- 
panies which  in  former  years  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
material  development  of  the  district  operated  at  anything  approach- 
ing normal  capacity.  As  a  consequence,  the  smelting  industry,  for- 
merly of  considerable  magnitude,  dwindled  to  comparative  insig- 
nificance. 

Guayule  Rubber  Exports. 

The  extraction  of  rubber  from  the  guayule  shrub  which  grows 
abundantly  in  this  district  has  been  an  important  industry  for  more 
than  a  decade.  One  large  American  company  has  operated  a  plant 
giving  employment  to  from  six  to  seven  hundred  men  during  the 
past  year.  This  company  owns  large  tracts  of  land  in  northern 
Zacatecas  where  the  guayule  shrub  grows  wild,  and  has  reduced  the 
extraction  process  to  a  point  of  great  economy.  In  1918  rubber 
worth  slightly  more  than  $1,000,000  was  exported,  which,  however, 
was  small  in  comparison  with  exports  in  years  prior  to  the  revo- 
lution. 

Soap,  Glycerin,  and  Cottonseed  Products. 

The  manufacture  of  soap,  glycerin,  and  cottonseed  products  is  a 
leading  industry  of  the  district.  The  largest  factory  in  the  Republic 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  products  operates  in  Gomez 
Palacio,  Durango,  and  several  plants  of  minor  importance,  princi- 
pally devoted  to  cottonseed  oil  and  cake,  are  located  in  Torreon  and 
other  centers  of  the  Laguna  district.  This  industry  enjoyed  great 
prosperity  in  1918,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  glycerin  and  cotton- 
seed oil  and  cake;  practically  all  of  these  products  were  exported  to 
the  United  States.  The  soap  manufactured  is  of  the  common  laun- 
dry variety,  and  the  product  of  the  two  factories  operating  here  is 
consumed  in  the  Republic. 
Railroad  Connections — Condition  of  Rolling  Stock. 

Torreon  has  for  many  years  been  an  important  railroad  center. 
Here  meet  what  is  known  as  the  Mexican-Central  (El  Paso-Mexico 
City  route) ;  the  Torreon-Monterey  route  connecting  at  Paredon 
Junction  with  the  line  from  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  to  Saltillo,  and  at 
Monterey  with  the  Tampico  and  Brownsville  routes;  the  Coahuila- 
Pacific,  from  Torreon  to  the  Stale  capital  at  Saltillo,  and  the  Tor- 
reon-Durango  route. 

The  lack  of  adequate  rolling  stock  and  the  bad  condition  of  the 
available  motive  power  has  made  it  impossible  to  meet  the  demands 
in  railway  traffic,  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  chief  impediments  to 
economic  progress  in  the  district. 
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Banking  Facilities  and  Terms  of  Credit. 

Of  the  four  strong  banks  formerly  established  here,  not  one  is 
now  doing  business.  Two  banking  firms  of  Mexico  City  operate 
branches  here  and  several  commercial  houses  do  a  limited  banking 
business.  The  facilities  are,  however,  decidedly  inadequate.  Many 
of  the  large  firms  of  the  district  carry  accounts  with  the  American 
border  city  banks  in  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass,  and  Laredo,  Tex. 

The  usual  terms  of  sale  for  imported  merchandise  are  draft 
against  shipping  documents  at  border  ports  of  entry,  or  cash  with 
order. 

Commercial  Possibilities. 

In  a  country  noted  for  its  vast  potential  resources  this  district 
ranks  near  the  first  in  importance.  The  fact  that  this  city  grew  from 
a  water  tower  and  a  few  scattering  huts  to  a  hustling,  modern  city  of 
30,000  population  in  25  years  demonstrates  its  possibilities. 

Upon  the  return  of  normal  conditions  there  will  be  great  oppor- 
tunities for  the  sale  of  American  products  here,  particularly  mining 
and  agricultural  machinery  and  supplies,  railway  equipment,  elec- 
trical apparatus,  and  general  hardware.  Prior  to  the  war  the  chief 
competitors  of  the  United  States  in  this  market  were  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany,  who  had  a  considerable  share  of  the  trade  in 
dry  goods,  clothing,  textiles,  drugs,  hardware,  and  machinery. 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters  should  endeavor  to  keep  in 
touch  with  this  market,  study  carefully  its  demands,  and  be  pre- 
pared for  its  great  future  development  which  is  bound  to  come  in 
time. 
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